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. Reading as a Fine Art, by Ernest Legouve, 
has been translated into English by Abby Langdon Alger, and 
it has been well done. The little volume is published by Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston, who will certainly have a great sale for it. 
No book that we know of treats the subject in so agreeable a 
manner. The author, a French dramatist of reputation, who 
has been associated at various times with some of the greatest 
of his countrymen and countrywomen, is full of anecdote about 
them in connection with his subject, and, in being so, is de- 
lightfully egotistical. 

Charles E. Little, of Fulton Street, publishes 
a very complete list of designs for scroll-saw work, including 
clocks, brackets, frames, fire-screens, bird-cages, easels,' fans, 
toilet mirrors, jewel boxes, etc. Fret-saw work is peculiarly 
suitable for " wooden wedding" presents, and Mr. Little keeps 
a large assortment for the purpose. 



The Lady's Knitting Book. By E. M. C. — 
* New York, Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.— This handy little 
pamphlet contains eighty easy patterns of useful and ornamental 
work. 



The Lady's Crochet Book, published by the 

same house, gives nearly forty easy patterns. 



Little Lessons for Little Housekeepers is 

a series of lessons given at the Wilson Industrial School, also 
issued by Randolph & Co. 



MAGAZINES. 



The Art Journal for June, among other nota- 
ble articles, contains the continuation of Mr. A. J. Bloor's ex- 
cellent and timely papers on Domestic Architecture, which are 
fully illustrated, and the continuation of Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt's 
k" Art Among the Ballad-Mongers. " Mr. Seymour contributes 
anew chapter of his " Land of Egypt." The steel engravings 
for the month — these plates are always an attractive feature of 
this sumptuously printed magazine — represent pictures by G6- 
rome, J. D. Linton, and Hamon. 

No better indication of the steady improvement 
of the public taste in matters of art is needed than the increas- 
ing circulation in this country of the best foreign art magazines. 
The announcement of Mr. J. W. Bouton, in another column, for 
instance, shows that he finds it worth his while to engage with 
the French publishers for an agency in the United States for the 
"Gazette des Beaux Arts." This famous magazine, in some 
respects, surpasses " L'Art" itself, and, in introducing the latter 
into this country, Mr. Bouton has had surprising success, con- 
sidering the costliness of the publication. The " Gazette des 
Beaux Arts" pays especial attention to decorative art, is of more, 
convenient size than " L'Art," and we believe is about half as ex- 
pensive. Mr. Bouton evidently believes in it, or he would hardly 
impose upon himself the burden of pushing it at the very time 
that Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, are announcing their intention 
to bring out an American art magazine. We have seen proofs 
.. of some of the etchings which are to be a feature of this new pub- 
lication, and can say that they promise well for its pictorial ex- 
cellence. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Tennyson received $1750 for " The Defence of 
Lucknow" in The Nineteenth Century. 



Mr. Burgess has issued two more volumes of his 
• Archaeological Survey of Western India, which are now com- 
pleted. The third volume supplements the two previous 
volumes, the first of which was occupied chiefly with the 
Canarese' districts, with the caves of Badami and Aiwulli, and 
with the Jaina temples of Belgaum and Pattadkai ; while the 
second dealt with Ahmedabad and the antiquities of Kathiawad 
in Cutch. The many important monuments near Junagadh, 
with the inscription on the gate of the Jaina Temple at Girnar, and 
a complete description of the fourteen edicts of Asoka, are now 
surveyed. In addition to those previously published there is now 
a clear story about the antiquities of the Bidar and Aurungabad 
districts within the territories of the Nizam (surveyed during the 
cold season of 1875-6), with full descriptions of the caves of 
Dharasinha and Karusa, of the Temple of Mahadeva at Nara- 
yanpur, of the Madrasah and Mosque at Bidar, of the rock- 
;"' remains at Amba, and of the rock, caves, and temples of 
;..' Aurungabad. All these are given with details of the highest in- 
j terest to the architect and the antiquary. 



... " The Frown of the Lord," some verses of elevated 
sentiment and of decided literary merit, by Mr. F. Blake Croftoh, 
a litterateur, lately of New York, have recently been published 
in several of the newspapers of Canada and Nova Scotia, in 
which latter province the author now resides. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Markof. By Henry Greville. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. 

_The Abbe's Temptation. By Emile Zola. Philadelphia : 
• T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

The Ceramic Art. By Jennie C. Young. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. By Harriet 
* Prescott Sponbrd. New York : Harper & Brothers. 

r Grammar op Painting and Engraving. By Mrs. Kate 
■', . Newell Doggett. From the French of Charles Blanc. * Chicago : 
■ ' S. C. Griggs & Co. 



NEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sarony has sent us some of his latest ''panel 
pictures." In a portrait of Miss Elsie Moore the modelling of 
head, neck, and arm is excellent, and shows what the use of 
light and shade can do when judiciously handled. The balancing 
of the folds of the drapery is good— full yet crisp ; and in a portrait 
of Ada Cavendish, in a satin gown trimmed with fur, the silky 
effect is such as to prompt the admirer to look in a corner for 
the signature of Wilhelms, the everlasting satin painter. The 
same perfection of texture is found in a " panel " of Miss Baudet, 
the charming polyglot bride of both the French " Little Duke" 
and his American cousin. Two good portraits of Mary Ander- 
son in character costume show to advantage the graceful 
form and intellectual face of the young tragedienne. A large 
portrait of Aimee, making her look younger than ever, and one 
of Wilhelmj, are also very good. 



Price & Campbell send us four new imperials 

of theatrical persons, all, we believe, connected with the variety 
theatres. The Boyd sisters, in " decollete"' costume, are lovingly 
grouped, the one resting her head on the other's shoulder. 
Minnie Lee, a handsome woman, in low-necked dress, has ap- 
parently decapitated herself by putting a long dark fringe arrange- 
ment around her neck, the decoration extending almost to the 
shoulder. There are also an excellent portrait of Hengler, the 
variety performer, and one of Alice Placide, taken with the pecu- 
liar dark background for which Messrs. Price & Campbell have 
a patent. 

ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
Frederick Keppell has a large assortment of 

rare etchings and fine engravings at his Broadway, store, which, 
as an art educator, is worthier of a visit than some.picture galleries 
where there is a charge for admission. We have not the space 
even to name all the gems of the collection. In turning over the 
portfolios offered for our inspection, however, there were some 
plates which especially pleased us, and we note a few of them. 
There were a superb little etching of the famous cat designed and 
engraved by Cornelius Visscher, who lived in the seventeenth 
century; a proof of the finely finished plate of "The Early 
Ploughman," by Samuel Palmer, to which Hamerton, in his 
"Etching and Etchers," devotes several pages; William 
Sharp's best portrait— that of Sir Joshua Reynolds' John Hun- 
ter, the English surgeon ; an excellent proof of Salvator Rosa's 
Diogenes, by the same eminent engraver; an equally good 
proof of P. C. Canot's "Sunrise," by Claude; and other char- 
acteristic landscapes by the same artist, engraved by Vivares. 
We also note a fine copy of S. W. Reynolds' brilliant mezzo- 
tint of Horace Vernet's " Mazeppa;" and a perfect proof of the 
untouched plate by Lecomte of F. Gerard's " Cupid and 
Psyche" — an unexcelled specimen.of fine lithographic engrav- 
ing. The Psyche is a portrait of the beautiful Madame 
Recamier, and the original of the Cupid is said to be the 
Dauphin of that day ; although some experts have thought that 
they have discovered the features of Chateaubriand in the face 
of. the beauteous youth. Mr. Keppell has some copies of the 
recent engraving of this fascinating picture which would not re- 
main long in their portfolios if some of our readers should see 
them. 



]Doto anil Ijfinite. 



Tracing-Paper.— Sometimes it is useful to have strong 
tracing-paper, especially when transferring designs with many 
colors, when the paper has to pass frequently through the 
hands. To produce this it is only necessary to damp the paper 
with pure, freshly-distilled benzine. The thickest paper may be 
thus made as transparent . as common tracing-paper, and the 
design traced on it with either pencil or ink. The benzine will 
soon evaporate, and then leave the paper white and opaque as 
before ; if the design should not be finished before the benzine 
is evaporated, it is only necessary to damp it anew. This pro- 
cess will furnish a design on un-transparent paper. 

Decorated Cotton Fabrics.— The London Court Journal 
says : Ladies who are not skilled in needlework decoration will 
welcome the news that all the new washing dresses for the coming 
season are printed with floral borders. Many of the cotton fabrics 
bear a sheen like satin, and are covered with little groups or sprigs 
of flowers " a la Pompadour." Salmon-pink sateen with sprays 
of brown leaves, or turquoise blue with white flowers, are well 
fitted for the fashionable Watteau dresses, and for quieter 
dresses gray, stone, and cream-colored foundations are used, 
with little bouquets of mixed flowers printed on them. 

Needwork and embroidery have in all ages been " a 
prey" to successful soldiers. The Queen of WUrtemberg, we 
are told, saved her drawing-room furniture from the rapacity of 
Napoleon I. by telling him that it was embroidered by herself, 
whereas it had been worked at Lyons. The emperor, with some 
simplicity, took her word, and, with a well-founded distrust of 
the value of amateur-work, left her in. the enjoyment of posses- 
sion ; but the queen was rather troubled in her conscience at 
having told a plain and straightforward and unvarnished lie, for 
she was a pious princess — a daughter of George III. — and had 
been religiously brought up. English soldiers, too, have not 
been above " looting" needlework, as the Chinese in the last 
war could testify. 

The Zulu war-dress is most fantastic, but at the same time 
most picturesque. First, round the ankle there is'a fringe of 
long] hair from a bullock's tail ; immediately above the calf of 



the leg there is another, which hangs downwards nearly to the 
first ; the knee and tendon Achilles are quite free ; round the 
wast is a girdle of wild-cat or monkey tails strung so close 
together that it forms a complete kilt ; round the neck is another 
fringe of cow-tails, and innumerable strings of beads of all 
colors and descriptions. The arms are similarly protected with 
cow-hair round the arm above the elbow and also above the 
biceps muscle ; some have ivory bands round this part, to in- 
dicate rank; the head likewise is fantastically dressed with 
stuffed rolls of otter-skin — black ostrich feathers and tufts of the 
same of all shapes and sizes, crowned by long feathers, standing 
upright or inclined at various angles. On the whole, the Zulu 
looks a most formidable warrior. 

A marble sculptured sarcophagus hasbeen discovered 
lately at Padua by a bric-a-brac dealer from Venice. It is un 
doubtedly by Donatello, an artist who was beyond comparison 
the most brilliant genius of the Renaissance (1380 to 1468 was his 
period). The sarcophagus was carved from a solid block of 
marble. Upon one of the sides is represented, in admirable 
bas-relief, Saint Justina — the person supposed to have been en- 
tombed in it ; at each end an angel draped holding a censer. 
According to a French authority, " One cannot conceive of any- 
thing more exquisite than this couched figure, covered from head 
to foot with a veil or transparent shroud, a crown upon her head, 
surrounded by a halo ; the saint does not appear to be dead, 
but simply sleeping in the ecstasy of an eternal beatitude. The 
■form is divinely beautiful." This sarcophagus has been pur- 
chased by the South Kensington Museum at a comparatively 
small price. The dealer first sent a photograph of it to the 
museum, and the authorities there recognized it at once as a 
fine work by Donatello, from having already several of his im- 
portant works. It was discovered in a vineyard in Padua, where 
it had been used for a century or two to hold water, the sculp- 
tured sides being turned toward the earth in such a way that 
they were completely hidden. There was a time in Italy, in the 
sixteenth century, during which bad taste presided over the 
mania for reconstruction or pretended restoration of the 
ecclesiastical monuments. On all sides one heard the cry that 
magnificent sculptures, altars, and grand works of the Renais- 
sance were '■ barbarous" and out of date. Fine and important 
works accordingly were laid aside and replaced by constructions 
surcharged with carved wood or gilded metal and colored mar- 
bles of all sorts of richness save that of art. It was probably at 
this time that this precious Donatello was put out of sight. 

Spurious Old Majolica. — Amateurs in ceramics seeking 
genuine specimens of old Majolica will read with interest Burty's 
description of the treatment of the pieces produced in the factory 
of the Marquis of Ginori, at Doccia, near Florence : " The first 
thing they do is to put them in a dug-heap to rot ; then they ex- 
pose them to the hot sun, or else they boil them in greasy, dirty 
water to give them the smell of antiquity; they scrape the 
enamel with emery paper in order to rub the betraying varnish 
off, and make ingenious cracks and chips in them. These free- 
booters sometimes purposely break the piece, and put it clumsily 
together again. It is seldom that, with one or other of their 
frauds — of which we have mentioned only the commonest — they 
fail to deceive a credulous amateur, a novice in this branch of 
art. No tribunal exists for the punishment of these frauds, and, 
indeed, what judge could decorously keep his countenance when 
a victim's sole complaint to him is that he has purchased a 
genuine Luca della Robbia for only thirty francs. A spurious 
imitation, however, can hardly resist the double analogies of 
good taste and experience, or the expert criticism of real con- 
noisseurs or of learned amateurs ; a close comparison between 
it and an original suffices to show where the factitious piece ot 
antiquity is halt and deformed." Dupes confer no benefit, but 
inflict great injury on genuine art in the encouragement they 
afford impostors by purchasing their spurious rubbish. The old 
Majolica of Italy is already bought up, and only to be seen by 
the public in museums. 

Poison in Sewing-Silk. — A story comes from France re- 
specting poison by the use of sewing-silk. The victims were 
women employed in large establishments where much hand- 
sewing was required. The poison was introduced into the 
human system by the mouth, the women being in the habit of 
biting the thread, and of twirling it between their lips when 
threading a needle. The symptoms of the sufferers indicated 
lead poisoning ; painter's colic being frequently occasioned. It 
is to be said, however, that the weighting of silk in European 
dyeing is usually done with the salts of iron ; but the Asiatics, 
both Chinese and Japanese, have a trick of weighting raw silks 
with salts of lead. 

How to Wash Silks. — Lay the silk smoothly on a clean 
board, rub soap upon it, and brush it with a rather hard brush. 
The amount of brushing requisite will depend on the quantity 
of grease upon the silk. When it has been sufficiently brushed 
with the soap to cleanse it from grease and dirt, it should be well 
brushed on both sides with clean cold water. A little alum in- 
fused in the last water with which the silk is brushed will prevent 
the colors from spreading". Should there be any patches of 
grease upon the silk, they should be removed as previously de- 
scribed, or by the application of a little camphehe and alcohol. 
Folding or wringing silk when wet must be scrupulously 
avoided, as creases made.in silk when wet will never disappear ; 
and, in like manner, hot suds must not be used for washing silks, 
as they will in most instances remove the colors. 



Miss Alice Halsey, late teacher of wood-carving at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, has gone to Washington, D. C, 
where she will instruct pupils either singly or in class in wood- 
carving and the Kensington needlework. Miss Halsey's teach- 
ing and work by orders were highly satisfactory in St. Louis, 
and the best wishes of a large circle of friends attend her to her 
new home. 



